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command “Go baptize” belongs 
h the other three commands, “Go 
fal 1”, “Go teach”, and “Go preach ”, “i 
: we considered in News-LETTERS 
99 and 201. Those NEws-LETTERS 
) an attempt to show that we all need 
) widen our understanding as to what 
Obedience to these imperatives signifies 
to-day In doing so we are not criticiz- 
‘the assumptions sincerely held 
terday, but simply asking ourselves 
heth those assumptions are as 
ate now as they were thought to be 
We are not judging our fathers, 
criticizing ourselves. 


> reader who has been willing to 
v¥ the argument of these earlier 
: RS will be ready to allow that 
Eaico scrutinize afresh the mean- 
f the command “Go baptize”. 


reat deal of thought has been given 
subject by the theologians of 
hurches in recent years. There 
keen a real attempt made to get 
zhind the practice of baptism with 
-are all familiar to try to dis- 
ssh what was intended by the 
. Here let me indicate just 
ahasis to which this investigation 
ting us. We are being asked to 
in all its starkness the inner 
_ baptism as_ being 
>” upon a life of ever _deepen- 
what “baptism ” meant 
t our Lord, a committal 
that mission of redeeming 


-(3) Demand 
(4) Crisis 


(1) Congruence 
(2) Detachment 


the world for which His own baptism 
was an anointing. Baptism so con- 
ceived, while by its very form and 
definition it relates to the salvation of 
the individual, yet ranges far beyond 
that to embrace the corporate life of 
mankind, yes, and in a real sense the 
very universe itself (Romans 8. 19-21). 
We are baptized into that Mission. 


Further than this, we are entitled to 
reckon that this Mission is concerned 
with taking “every thought captive to 
obey Christ ” (2 Corinthians 10. 5 R.S.V.) ; 
with a continuing refusal to acquiesce 
for one moment in the reign of disobedi- 
ence anywhere; with, in consequence, 
the attempt so to bear witness that 
society will itself be transformed. It is 
in conformity with these insights that we 
can dream of a Christian society, a 
Christian culture, and a Christian 
civilization, and seek, by God’s help and 
under His direction, to make the society, 
the culture and the civilization in which 
we live more Christian. 


And, we do not forget the truth of 
some words of Professor Lampe: 


“Our Lord, at His Baptism, was designated 
the anointed Son whose mission of bring- 
ing in the new covenant of the Kingdom of 
God was to be worked out in terms of the 
Servant’s task of intercession and of recon- 
ciliation through suffering.” 


The sign of the Cross in baptism is the 
sign of the Cross. 


With that introduction I would invite 
you to share something of my recent 
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experience in Nigeria and with me to 
- view our Church there under the sign 
_ of the Cross, I hope it will not be for 
any reader merely an onlooker’s view. 
For they and we belong together. We 
without them, they without us, cannot 
be made perfect. 


Out of a multitude of enriching and 
inspiring experiences [ will offer five. 


A CENTENARY IS CELEBRATED 


I put first the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of the C.M.S. Niger Mission, not 
because it was the most enriching or the 
most inspiring of these experiences, but 
simply because the invitation to be one 
of the C.M.S. delegation to join in this 
celebration provided the primary reason 
- for my being in Nigeria at all. But there 
is another reason appropriate to this 
News-Letrer. In a very real and pro- 
found sense of the word, the tremen- 
dous crowds which gathered during the 
centenary week, their gaiety and un- 
inhibited rejoicing, was a public testi- 
mony to their baptism. They were 
there to thank God for something that 
He had done, and what He had done had 
in fact been “signified” by baptism. 
I want to stress that at the very outset 
of this NEws-LeTrer. Here was a vast 
company, itself representative of count- 
less other Christians in distant towns 
and remote villages, who could not all 
gather at the centre, whose unity, dra- 
matically symbolized in the uniform 
wearing of a specially prepared centen- 
ary cloth, consisted in the fact that they 
had been baptized into Christ’s Church. 


Now I am not suggesting that all in 
these crowds had had a very deep 
Christian experience. Some, as I know, 
were deeply taught men and women of 
God; many, like most of us, were 
stumblingly following the way of dis- 
cipleship ; the majority, no doubt, had 
about as much vital experience of the 
Gospel as the majority of church mem- 
bers in England; and not a few prob- 
ably wore the centenary cloth but had 
not yet been baptized. Yet here was a 
great corporate act of rejoicing in the 
mighty acts of God in which, in vary- 
ing degrees, all felt they had a share. 

What I found particularly moving and 
profoundly reassuring was that from 
first to last of these celebrations there 


was no single public utterance by. 


Africans or Europeans which even 
hinted at complacency or self-congratu- 
lation. There was no “ bally-hoo”. We 


thanked God for what He had doi 
We realized our own unworthiness. \ 
recognized that God still had much 
do in us and with us. We offered o1 
selves to Him for the doing. 


Now, when every allowance has be 


_ made for the emotional stimulus 


great gatherings and a great occasic 
we are left with the fact that tens 
thousands of people shared in it. Ma 
of them realized afresh, and some | 
doubt for the first time, that they h 
been baptized into Mission. Here j 
disputably was a community “und 
the sign of the Cross”. 


A CHURCH OF THE COUNTRY 


The statement is often made that t 
Church in Asia and in Africa is a me 
copy of the Church of the West, that 
has no roots in the local soil. No dou 
there are places where these roots ha 
not yet gone very deep, no doubt the 
are places where the foreign missiona 
from the West still exercises an influen 
which retards the deep rooting of t 
local Church in its own soil. [I am i 
creasingly of the opinion that the pictu 
commonly painted of these Church 
as being pale imitations of purely we 
em ways of doing things, has be 
overdrawn. When the truth in the i 
dictment has been duly allowed for 
remains no less true that there are ce 
tain universals in the Christian scher 
of things which will express themselv 
in a family resemblance everywhel 
and should be expected to do so. T 
pattern of the ministry, the office 
pastor, the nature of corporate worshi 
the celebration of the Sacraments, t 
preaching of the Word, and many of t 
signs following, will after all be likely 
partake in large measure of a comme 
character, sharing as they do in a cor 
mon inspiration. It is no slight herita 
we share —‘“‘ One Lord, one faith, o: 
baptism, one God and Father of a 
who is above all, and through all a1 
in you all” (Ephesians 4. 5-6). In so f 
as we are in Christ we are in one bod 
one Spirit inspires us all, and we all sha 
in the one hope of our calling. 


My experience in Nigeria confirm 
this conviction. I remember very vivid 
the day our party returned from Bonn 
where we had been present at the co 
secration of Bishop Afonya as the Assi: 
ant Bishop of the Diocese of the Nig 
Delta. We landed at Port Harcourt a1 
proceeded to St. Cyprian’s Church, accor 


=~ 
| 


I 


danied by a great throng of rejoicing 
ple. The important thing which this 
oicing revealed was that it was concen- 
ited at that moment exclusively upon 
- welcome being given to Bishop 


rovince of West Africa, of the other 
hops of the Province, and of the 
mbers of the C.M.S. delegation, was 
ite incidental to the rejoicings on this 
Iticular occasion. We mattered very 
ittle. It was the Church of the Delta 
yvelcoming its own Assistant Bishop, a 
son of the Delta. Our significance as 
Visitors, real in its own way, lay in the 
act that our presence bore testimony 
the wider Christian fellowship of 
ich the Diocese of the Niger Delta is 
part. But the rejoicing that day was 
very healthy rejoicing of something 
remely and sublimely local. 


I remember again the unforgettable 
days spent in the Dioceses of Lagos, 
ibadan and Ondo-Benin—three dioceses 
which there are quite a number of our 
Ssionaries at work, welcomed and 
valued by the Church, yet no one of 
m playing, or having the slightest 
lesire to play, any part in the authority- 
bearing hierarchy of the Church’s life. 
Here you could see the Church in Africa 
Beis its own life in its own way, but 
use it knew the meaning of “ bap- 
into Mission”, welcoming the 
llowship in its Mission of men of 
‘another race, who had this in common 
with those who welcomed them, that 
the; were all “under the sign of the 
_ Isometimes wonder how much of the 
contemporary “flap” in some mission- 
‘ry and church circles overseas about the 
telations of the foreign missionary to the 
Tocal Church is really due to the fact 
that both parties have come near to los- 
ng sight of the true meaning of baptism. 


I remember yet again the unforget- 
able experience one week-end at Ondo 
f being present at the ceremony of the 
installation of three Chiefs by the Para- 
Sunt Chief. It was an unmistakably 
ifrican occasion though containing not 
of the essential elements which 
uld have figured in a corresponding 
mony in medieval Europe, and the 
gial remains of which still charac- 
ze the crowning of a Sovereign or the 
feoffment” of any leading citizen in 
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Britain to-day. It was quite natural 
that among the notables present on that 
occasion were Bishop Odutola, Bishop 
of Ondo-Benin, and Bishop Awosika, 
his Assistant Bishop. And it was a no 
less unmistakably African occasion when 
the next day, being Sunday, in Ondo 
Cathedral a great congregation saw “‘ the 
sacring ” of those three Chiefs in a ser- 
vice which contained elements drawn 
from the Ordinal of the Anglican 
Church, and a sermon was preached in 
which, with great forthrightness, a 
Bishop spoke in the Name of God of the 
responsibilities of Cesar. Here was the 
Church Universal making itself at home 
in most practical fashion in the local 
community of men. Those three Chiefs 
were left in no doubt, no one of us as 
citizens of our several countries was left 
in any doubt, as to what it means to be 
signed with the sign of the Cross. 


A LEADERSHIP OF QUALITY 


The Church in Nigeria is fortunate in 
the number of men and women in its 
life who are giving real spiritual leader- 
ship. This was no new discovery on my 
part for I had known not a few of them 
as friends for a good many years. But 
it was a great privilege to enjoy the 
pleasure of their company in their own 
country, to listen to them as they spoke 
of the tasks facing their people and their 
Church, and to know that I had been 
meeting some of those whom God has 
match’d to what is surely an hour of 
destiny both for Nigeria as a nation and 
for the Church of that land. 


In addition to the bishops and clergy, 
in the gallery of my memory, I see, 
among these leaders whom J met, a High 
Court judge, several distinguished 
educational administrators, a head- 
mistress here, a headmaster there, several 
principals of training colleges, a man in 
high responsibility in broadcasting, a 
civil servant, a city councillor, a doctor, 
a university lecturer and, let me add, 
not a few women of great force and 
ability. Most of these latter are lay folk. 
A Church which is rich in this quality of 
laity can make a bid to some share at 
least in being the Christian conscience 
of a nation. I am happy to know that 
there are other denominations besides 
our own which are also rich in this quality 
of leadership. All this is exciting when 
one remembers that Nigeria is on the 
eve of political independence. A re- 
minder of our duty is that every one of 
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the men and women of whom I am 
thinking would ask for our prayers. 
Christian leadership is never easy. It 
is not easy in the Nigeria of to-day and 
it will not be easy in the Nigeria of to- 
morrow. 


In this connexion there are several 
points worth our attention if we are to 
understand the life and work of the 
Church in Nigeria at this time. One is 
that Nigeria shares with Ghana the fact 
that an increasing number of laymen are 
passing out of the university who have 
taken religious knowledge as part of 
their degree studies. This means that in 
intellectual equipment there is a steadily 
increasing company of laymen who are 
at least as well qualified, and may even 
be better qualified, in divinity than many 
of the clergy! This could present the 
Church with a very serious problem in- 
deed. On the other hand it could help 
to save the Church from the perils of 
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clericalism. Very great wisdom indeed - 


will be called for from the bishops, and 
others of the clergy, from those respon- 
sible for religious studies in the univer- 
sity, and from the staff of the theo- 
logical training colleges, if the implicit 
danger is to be transformed into a seized 
opportunity. The Church of England 
in England has not been conspicuously 
successful in knowing how to make best 
use of its laity. Let us hope and pray 
that we may be able to learn something 
from the Church in Nigeria. 


A second point about which I learnt 
a lot from one African friend is con- 
nected with the subject of vocation. In 
the West vocation has been seen almost 
exclusively in individual terms. And it 
is very easy, in looking at the Nigerian 
scene, to ask questions about vocations 
to the ministry, to teaching, to nursing, 
and to other spheres of service in terms 
of our western individualism. But in 
Nigeria to-day, as in some other parts 
of the world, the large family group, 
which contains all the collaterals on both 
sides of the family, is still a reality. The 
individual cannot just make up his or 
her own mind about what vocation to 
follow. This is still a family matter. 
Add to this the fact that it has a very 
Teal economic element attached to it. 
The family will have provided the money 
for the education of the man or the 
woman. In that family there will be a 
number of younger brothers and sisters, 
nephews and nieces, and cousins, wait- 
ing to step on the educational ladder. 


4 


family duty. 


The man or woman who has succ 
fully “graduated” cannot ignore 

obligations of gratitude, let alone 
For the vast majority 

means taking the job which offers 
most pay. 


Here is a tremendous spiritual proble: 
at the very heart of the community li 
of Nigeria, at the heart of the life of i 
Church. This needs our most sy 
pathetic understanding. Perhaps it ma 
be hazarded that pending the fulle 
economic development of the countr 
pending the reaching of saturation poir 
in certain kinds of employment, th 
Church ought to be making its appez 
for vocation to family groups rathe 
than to individuals, asking that familie 
should be willing to set one of the 
number free of the obligations which h 
or she carries at present. Whatever th 
solution may be, and it must be foun 
by Nigerians themselves, this is a poir 
for understanding and for prayer. Cel 
tain it is that no Church can hope full 
to play its part in the Christian Missio 
until within its life there is free play fo 
any of its sons and daughters to see 
the meaning of the sign of the Cross i 
baptism along the road of renunciatior 
Some in Nigeria are already treadin 
that road at a cost we of the West ca 
hardly begin to understand. They ar 
not the least significant evidence that th 
Cross is no fetish but the sign of Christ’ 
victory in Nigeria, as everywhere else. 


RETURN VISIT 


For a great many years now it ha 
been the joy of my wife and myself t 
welcome Nigerian visitors to this coun 
try to our home, a joy which man 
readers of the News-LeTrer hav 
experienced in their own homes. Thes 
at least will understand when I say tha 
among our richest experiences i 
Nigeria was paying return visits ani 
being ourselves guests in the homes o 
Nigerian friends. From what they tol 
us it was obvious how much welcom 
into English homes had meant to then 
in the past. From what Nigerian father 
and mothers told us of what it meant t 
them to know that their sons am 
daughters were welcomed into Englisl 
homes, it was also obvious how price 
lessly valuable is the grace of hospitality 
I would like to state here without am 
qualifying reservation whatever, tha 
there is no greater service to the mission 
ary enterprise of Christ’s Universa 
Church that any Christian family it 


' 


ain can make than just opening their 
to welcome these overseas visitors 
come to our country. 


In C.MS. House, Salisbury Square, we 
lave an Overseas Visitors’ Department 
ich at any one moment is in touch 
th a thousand and more men and 
men visitors from overseas, a con- 
erable percentage of them Nigerians. 
rough this department men and 
men from overseas are cared for in 
kinds of ways and not least by way 
fixing up for them opportunities to 
find a welcome into Christian homes. 


ae then, is one way of ames 


Running as a thread through all our 
lime in Nigeria was the experience of 
reality in corporate worship as we met 
gain and again, whether in cathedrals 
br in school and college chapels, in 
darish churches or in the open air when, 
happened on one occasion, over six 
ndred communicants proved far too 
I ge = company for the only available 


I would stress the reality of the wor- 
‘Ship, because with few exceptions there 
‘Were no architectural aids to aspira- 
ion. What is more, all too often local 
‘Crafts available for the furnishing of 
‘churches were ignored in favour of 
ass-produced impedimenta from Eng- 
ind. But the actual worship in which 
‘We were privileged to join was again and 
gain an inspiration and a joy. We were 
deeply impressed with the reverence of 
the congregations, and in particular with 
the sense of expectancy, something which 
is not related to the sermon but was 
ich nearer to a truly religious aware- 
ss of the Invisible — numen adest. 
Again and again we were struck with 
me immense care that had obviously 
been taken by the one who was leading 
the service to prepare for his task. Be- 
e € on occasion we did hear fairly 
ucous singing, we were the more im- 
sed with the great numbers of 
ions when the singing was beauti- 
y controlled and modulated. Choir 
ing in remote rural areas produced 
ult: as Sat Aad in their way as in 
a : And it was a continual 
) ent to discover organists produc- 
bo and Yoruba airs and original 
gs for psalms and canticles. 
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All this was evidence that something 
very deep was happening in the 
corporate life of the Christian com- 
munity. It is possible to discount the 
religious significance of fifteen or twenty 
thousand people gathered together to 
celebrate a Centenary. You cannot so 
easily dismiss the reality of that which 
binds together a company of fifty or a 
hundred men and women, young and 
old, in the cohesion of true Christian 
worship. These clergy, organists and 
choirmasters who are taking infinite 
pains to make public worship at once 
creatively Christian and worthily African 
are surely doing something to the collec- 
tive unconscious which can not inaptly 
be described as baptizing it. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


So much, then, for some of the posi- 
tive experiences which we enjoyed in 
Nigeria. I hope I have helped you to 
see something of what we saw when we 
were there. But the very starkness of the 
meaning of Baptism as we began by 
defining it, calls for a deeper probing 
still. If we are to pray for and serve the 
Church in Nigeria in the testing days that 
lie ahead, we must submit it and our- 
selves to some rigorous questioning. 


As an aid to this questioning I would 
enlist the most recent of the Research 
Pamphlets produced by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Written 
by the Rev. J. V. Taylor, it is entitled 
Processes of Growth in an African 
Church. The author has had consider- 
able experience as a missionary in Africa 
and has lately been engaged in a piece 
of research to the results of which this 
pamphlet gives no more than the barest 
introduction. But it raises certain ques- 
tions which are relevant to Christians 
everywhere and provides a basis for 
analysing the development of every 
Church. The particular part of Africa 
in which he did his research is, there- 
fore, for the purpose of this NEws- 
LETTER, quite irrelevant. 


Mr. Taylor suggests that in the process 
of Church-making there are four com- 
ponents. He lists these as (1) Con- 
gruence (2) Detachment (3) Demand 
(4) Crisis. 


(1) Congruence 


By the word “ congruence” Mr. Taylor 
means all that previous conditioning of 
the mind of a people which predisposed 
them to find something congenial in 
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Christianity when it was presented to 
them. In some parts of the world this 
might well be the social structure of 
society, its conception of kingship, the 
particular form of family relationship. 
Elsewhere, other factors would obtain. 


I would like to suggest that in West 
Africa and not least in Nigeria, this pre- 
disposing factor was the reaction of the 
people to centuries of slave-raiding and 
the slave trade. In advancing this sug- 
gestion I am bearing in mind that slave- 
wars were endemic to West Africa. The 
slave ships of the white man were an 
added horror to a horror which was 
there already. When the Englishman 
Hawkins shipped the first load of slaves 
to the Americas in 1562, he received 
three hundred of them from the Temne 
people of Sierra Leone, who had recently 
captured them in a slave-raid on another 
African tribe. So it was right up till the 
abolition of the slave trade and the sub- 
sequent attempt to stamp out slavery. 


We have, then, to picture a society 
profoundly unsettled and insecure, a 
society, moreover, which being riddled 
with fear of human neighbours, was 
obsessed by fear of the unseen neigh- 
bours of the spirit world. West African 
society for centuries had been a society 
“on the move” with fear. The slave 
trade was a perpetual external stimulant 
to an internal sore. This had been 
happening for three centuries before 
West Africa in general, and Nigeria in 
particular, was opened up to a different 
kind of relationship between neighbours, 
and between the black man and the 
white man. 


That I am not exaggerating this factor 
of fear or being mistaken about its 
several ingredients will be obvious to 
anyone who is prepared to read that 
grim nightmare, My Life in the Bush of 
Ghosts, by the Nigerian writer, Amos 
Tutuola. As Dr. Parrinder says in his 
Foreword, “‘ Fairy tales can scare, but 
this is more terrifying than Grimm as 
its matter is more serious and is believed 
in by millions of Africans to-day”. I 
do not believe anyone could ‘read this 
haunting record of African mythology 
and not see within it the formative in- 
fluence of the perpetual threat of 
potential slavery as a reality which 
determines the insecurity of life in 


relation to the visible and the invisible 


world. 
If my assumption is correct we should 


expect to find a people who, once they 


_ instruction and so to enter the Christia 


had overcome their suspicion o 
strangers who came peacefully, woul 
be ready to welcome them and all the 
had to bring as being a way out of th 
thraldom of fear. 


The new-comers to West Africa in 
middle of the nineteenth centu 
brought trade without slavery and th 
message of a love that can cast out fea 


Spiritual security — with equal enth 
siasm. Of course it was not quite a 
simple as that. But I do seriously su 
gest that it was in some such way tha 
largely unconsciously, thousands upo 
thousands of Nigerians and other Wes 
Africans were predisposed to recei 
western education and with it Christia 


Church, Baptism might mean very littl 
to them at first but it was seen to signif 
something at least of the same expe 
ence that is recorded in the Epistle t 
the Colossians, 1. 13, which Bisho 
Lightfoot paraphrased as follows: 

““We were slaves in the land of darkness 
God rescued us from this thraldom. 
transplanted us thence, and settled us a 
free colonists and citizens in the kingdor 
of His Son, in the realms of light.” 


There was a “congruence” betwee: 
their basic need and what they foun 
in Christ and in western culture. 

this is a true argument then we have 


Africa we are not dealing with a bla 

imitator of the white man. We are dez 
ing with two collaborators, one black 
one white, who between them are bring 
ing something new to the world. Aga 
and again in West Africa it seemed 
me that I saw this happening. If this i 
tight then here is something rather won 
derful in a world cursed by race conflic 
But if I am right then we can be sur 
that all the forces of hell will be 


(2) Detachment 


It is no accident that J. V. Taylo1 
analysis proceeds from Congruence t 
Crisis. There is no space here to cor 
sider adequately the way in which h 
deals with the phase of “ detachmen 


of ae 


in which the Church enables a people 
{it by bit to detach themselves from an 
order of life that is passing away 
nd provides the firm basis for a new 
of living. One has only to consider 
impact of modern secularism on 
in Nigeria to realize that time is not 
the side of the Church. Detachment 
m the old is coming at a terrifying 
Can the Church really do any- 
g to provide a foundation for the 
‘2 I have given reasons in this 
ws-LetTTerR for believing that the 
mswer may be “yes”. But we dare 
nly give it “in fear and trembling” 
and if we are prepared to pray with, 
suffer with, and serve with the Church 
n Nigeria. 


¢ 


Demand 


The phase of “demand” can again 
y receive the barest mention. Enough 
ere to note that Mr. Taylor recognizes 
t demand for obedience to the will 
Christ is inherent in the Gospel it- 
. From that as axiomatic he goes on 
distinguish between the spontaneous 
dience to what is understood as 
demand of Christ, and the lack of 
ingness to obey a demand which is 
gested by missionaries speaking out of 
the conscience and experience of another 
christian tradition. He shows how the 
rst kind of obedience matures so that 
the level to which this spiritual and 
moral demand reached was continually 
pening with the result that after a 
sage of years new Christian converts 
re wrestling with temptations in the 
iim of thought and motive of which 

ier converts had been unaware”. 
process spells Christian growth. 
other reaction, rebellion against 
mands “not felt by the conscience of 
shristians to emerge from the Gospel as 

y knew it”, or the resistance to a 
and which was premature, leads, 
Mr. Taylor, “to a breakdown of 
qunication, and the spiritual pro- 
: comes to a standstill”. How much 
Of the strength and the weakness of the 
‘Church in Nigeria to-day can be dis- 
tinguished by the part these two kinds 
Of demand have played in the past? 
‘Only some of those wise Nigerians of 
hom I have written earlier can give a 
ll answer to that question. 


7 oo isis 
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Sc ‘we come to the phase of crisis. As 
ave suggested, the Church in Nigeria 
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stands perhaps nearer to a great crisis, 
to a great testing, than any but its most 
thoughtful leaders are aware. They 
are aware of it. Some of my most sober- 
ing moments in Nigeria were spent in 
the company of men who were looking 
into a future that will be critical in the 
extreme. Are the Christians of Britain 
who have such intimate links with West 
Africa, and the Christians of some parts 
of the world whose first economy was 
built up on the labour of West African 
slaves, going to be prepared to stand 
with the Church in Nigeria in the crisis 
that lies ahead? Are we going to be 
faithful to that sign of crisis in which 
we were baptized ? 


The crisis, when it comes, may take 
one special form, but it is more likely 
to take a variety of forms and often be 
hardly recognized as a crisis at all 
except by the real shepherds of the 
people. I have already referred to the 
crisis presented by the disintegrating 
forces of secularism. In another form the 
crisis might come in political guise when 
a latent anti-white fever might flare up 
if certain economic factors frustrated 
the ambitions of a new nation in the 
making. Or it might take shape in a 
bitter struggle between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants for political leadership. 
Again, it might easily be found in the 
challenge of Islam and the wrong re- 
action of a Church thrown on the 
defensive. 


Those who know Nigeria will admit 
that none of these are idle speculations. 
Under any of these guises or under a 
combination of all four there may be a 
tremendous challenge to the Church. 
Confronted by the challenge “in what 
sign were you baptized?” individuals 
will discover where they really stand. 
You who read these words and I who 
write them know well that what we have 
been thinking about applies to every 
Christian and every Christian community 
which takes baptism seriously. We are 
all in this together. It is the crisis in 
which the Church always stands, only 
the God of history often has to make 
the forces of history remind the Church 
of its true position and its essential 
nature. 


One thing remains to be said. One 
other crisis, a very disconcerting one, 
may anticipate the others, or even coin- 
cide with them, complicating the whole 
issue as men see these things. The Wind 
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; 
of God might come bringing with it any Church anywhere at any time 
a new and deeper experience of the Let us, then, for ourselves and for th 
Christian religion than anything yet Church in Nigeria put on the who! 
known in Nigeria. Will the Church of armour of God that we may be able t 
Nigeria be able to face the Crisis of stand against the wiles of the devil. 
Revival should God send it? There can 
be no easy answer to that question. I 
can only bear testimony to the fact that 
I met a number of men and women of 


Your sincere friend, 


whom I am as certain as I can be of 

anything in this world that if eee , 

came they would, however perplexed, — 

and however bewildered, say “Speak, Asven 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth”. Would 


anyone dare to claim more than that for General Secretary 
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Those readers who take the last paragraph of this NEWS-LETTER seriously and w 
are prepared for some careful theological argument, will find this book i 
Newbigin extremely out Pp rOnas, and more particularly his Chapter 4—“ 
Community of the Holy Spirit”. : 


* May be ordered from the C.M.S. Publishing Dept. 
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